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Leaves from a Diary 


Anonymous 


April 9, 1988. 


This day I did attend upon the Spring meeting of the 
Feeble-Minded Club at the Training School laboratory. As in 
the past it did occur to me that such a designation of this in- 
tellectual group was extremely droll. Those who sat, and with 
informal discourse reviewed the success-laden years gone by 
were equally alert to the opportunities which lay ahead. For 
in that atmosphere of pedantics, the luscious peach, the lowly 
sweet potato, cattle, hens and grapes were all as freely discussed 
as were the problems of the ament. 

Professor Johnstone and the older members of the Club 
indulged in retrospective comment embracing nearly forty years 
of dealing with the feeble-minded. Unto those of us who have 
been privileged to “belong” for lesser years, this recapitulation 
proved a facinating tale. How prone we are to let memory 
become dulled and to forget that from the Training School have 
come many of those stimulating deeds which have contributed 
so much to such an amazing spread of activities. Psychology, 
medicine, agriculture, education, chemistry, administration, prac- 
tical economics and social welfare have all felt the influence of 
the works of the Training School. 

Not forgetting that man’s appetite is physical as well as 
intellectual, the noon-time table amply provided for gustatory 
satisfaction. 


With eventide we did repair to the inn at Bridgeton, where 
foresooth, nigh unto four hundred of our citizenry had as- 
sembled to celebrate the Golden Anniversary of the Training 
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School and to pay tribute to the forty years of service of Pro- 
fessor Johnstone. 

Squire Stanger, through whose efforts this affair came to 
pass, must perforce be commended for the excellence of the 
program presented. Not only did the mayors of the county’s 
various bailiwicks rise to oratorical heights, but such as the 
venerable Governor Stokes, the respected Commissioner Ellis, 
the revered Dr. Nusbaum and the famous Dr. Lipman heaped 
laurel upon laurel and tribute upon tribute to the guest of 
honor. And to these many plaudits, Professor Johnstone did 
reply with customary courtesy. His worthy spouse, at the be- 
hest of those assembled, likewise graciously acknowledged the 
approbation, and with modesty and with wit did draw forth 
much applause. 

As tokens of esteem, and that the memory of the event 
should live in future years, pleasing gifts were tendered to 
Professor and his lady, and each of those in attendance in- 
scribed their signatures to a commemorative volume. 

Pleasing music rendered by silver-throated gentlemen did 
add to the enjoyment of the evening and those present lifted 
their voices in song as indication of their mood. 

Verily the day was well and judiciously occupied; pleasing 
were the hours to all. And, when the candles were extinguished 
and I sought my couch in repose, I meditated upon the great- 
ness and the kindness of this individual who, in these trouble- 
some times, exemplified through his works and his demeanor 
the ideals and idealisms of mankind. 
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History of the Work with the Feeble-Minded* 


Alexander Johnson 


An intelligent attitude toward the weaker classes is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the last one hundred years. 
Before 1800, idiotic and imbecilic people were looked upon more 
or less as monsters and were driven away from civilized life. 
In several countries they were feared and treated with super- 
stitious awe. Sometimes they were adopted as court fools, 
furnishing a crude sort of entertainment very different from the 
keen and daring repartee of the delightful fools which Shake- 
speare has made familiar. The Greeks and for a:time the 
Romans put to death their idiot children for the welfare of the 
body politic. The Spartan custom of submitting the infant 
child to the inspection of the elders of the Phylae who deter- 
mined the matter of life and death must have made short work 
with microcephalics and mongols. 

Other stoic peoples have taught this simple method of 
negative eugenies. But Christianity taught that it is the duty 
of the strong to cherish and protect the weak and infanticide 
fell into disrepute. 

The famous first attempt to educate an idiot has often been 
referred to. About 1800 a boy of eleven or twelve was found 
wandering wild in the Forest of Aveyron in France. He was 
thought to be feeble-minded savage and Dr. Itard, the phy- 
sician in chief to the National Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Paris undertook his training in the hope of proving certain 
educational theories. After five years of patient effort 
Itard gave up the experiment, pronouncing the boy an idiot 
capable of very little improvement by training. 

The forty years following Itard’s experiment mark the 
beginnings of attempts to educate idiots and imbeciles in sev- 
eral countries. In 1811 Napolean ordered a census of the cretins 


* We believe this excerpt from the writings of Alexander Johnson, written about 
about twenty-five years ago, will be read with much interest. We ho to publish 


other sections of this history in later issues. Mr. Johnson, now retired, is living in 
lowa at the age of ninety-one. 
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in one of the cantons of Switzerland. The number was found 
to be 3,000, so many that efforts in their behalf were rather 
discouraged. A school for cretins was established, however, in 
1816. In 1828 Dr. Ferret, physician at the Bicetre in Paris 
attempted to teach a few of the more intelligent idiots, who 
were confined in that hospital, to read and write and to care 
for themselves. In 1833 Dr. Voisin opened his private school 
for idiots in Paris. 

Dr. Seguin, the great pioneer in the training of feeble- 
minded people began his activities in 1837. After seven 
years of work and the publication of several pamphlets the 
Paris Academy of Sciences commended his efforts and de- 
clared that he had solved the problem of educating idiots. 
Seguin’s system was “an adaptation of the principles of phys- 
iology” and meant the awakening of defective brains by means 
of systematic training of the senses and the muscular system. 
The principles that he worked out eighty years ago still dom- 
inate the methods of training feeble-minded children. 

In 1842 Dr. Guggenbuhl established a school for cretins 
in Switzerland and the same year saw a school opened in Berlin. 
Two years later a private school was started in Bath, England. 

First ATTEMPTS IN AMERICA 

These first efforts in France, Switzerland and Germany a- 
roused interest and discussion in America. Up to this time 
idiots and imbeciles were kept in their own homes or were con- 
fined in insane asylums and almshouses. Two attempts had 
been made to give idiots special training. About 1818 a few 
children of this type were cared for in the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind and later in the American Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb at Hartford. In 1845 the superintendents of two Amer- 
ican insane asylums made a plea in their annual reports for spe- 
cial provision for the feeble-minded. The next year a member 
of the New York State Senate urged that the section of the 
last state census referring to idiots be referred for consideration 
to the committee on medical societies. Later in the same year 
the Massachusetts legislature appointed a commission to inquire 
into the condition and number of idiots and whether anything 
could be done for their relief. 

The next fifteen years saw the inauguration of both public 
and private schools in America. In 1848 the Massachusetts 
legislature appropriated $2500 for an experimental school for 
the training of idiots. Three years later the New York leg- 
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islature set aside a fund of $12,000 for two years support for a 
similar school at Syracuse. The same year a private school 
was opened at Barre, Massachusetts. In 1852 a private school 
at Germantown, Pennsylvania, was started. This institution 
was later moved to Elwyn and became semi-public, receiving 
some support from the state. Connecticut appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the condition of the idiot population in 1855. 
Ohio in 1857 and Kentucky in 1861 opened state schools. 


In 1874, the year that the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was organized, seven states had established 
public institutions for feeble-minded with a total of 1041 pupils. 
Also 69 pupils were being trained in private schols. By 1892 
the number of feeble-minded persons cared for in public insti- 
tutions had grown to 6009 and the number of institutions to 
19 in 16 states. The annual expense of these institutions a- 
mounted to over a million dollars. 


As first organized, these institutions were distinctly schools, 
intended as Dr. Howe, Principal of the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind put it, “to form a link in the chain of common schools 
in order to embrace all the children of the State.” The early 
plan was that the school should give the special training to 
mental defectives which would fit them to return to society 
and take their places as self-controlled private citizens. Most 
uf the early institutions were situated near the capitals of the 
states so that the members of the legislature could keep a 
watchful eye on their development. From the very first the 
number of applicants was in excess of their capacity. 


It was soon found that only a very small proportion of 
the pupils were profiting by the instruction to an extent to 
justify turning them loose from the institution. The habits 
and behavior of some were improved so that they could return 
to their families and be less burdensome than before. But no 
amount of training could make the idiot or imbecile indepen- 
dent and capable of self-support and self-direction. The pro- 
blem of what to do with the feeble-minded person as he reached 
maturity became very pressing. The placing out of feeble- 
minded boys and girls almost invariably proved unsatisfactory. 
Gradually the conviction grew that permanent custodial care 
was the only possible solution for the sake of both the individual 
and society. The laws which required the institution to dis- 
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charge the pupil when he reached the age of eighteen or twenty- 
one had to be amended to permit his further retention. 


As it became more and more evident that the pupils could 
not be educated for life in society, a change in the method of 
training came about. The three Rs, always important for life 
in the world, were of small matter in the institution. To read, 
to write and to figure, these tasks of fundamental necessity for 
self-support among intelligent people are really luxuries in a 
school for feeble-minded where nothing beyond his capacity is 
asked of the individual. Manual and industrial work were 
found to be more satisfactory for defective brains. The con- 
viction grew that a simple task that lies within his power gives 
the feeble-minded child more training than an abstract mental 
task beyond his capacity, and that it also makes a happier, and 
hence a better boy or girl. Incidentally the economic advant- 
age of having the work done as far as possible by the institu- 
tion charges became manifest to those in authority. More and 
more the domestic, industrial and farm work of the institution, 
itself a small village with manifold needs, has been organized 
in such a manner as to have a great part of it done by the 
feeble-minded children. .The cleaning, the preparation of food, 
the making and mending of clothes and shoes, gardening, car- 
pentry, care of animals, and even construction of buildings— 
all these activities offer useful work for feeble-minded men and 
women, under the guidance of normal attendants. 


BEGINNING OF THE COLONY PLAN 


The industrial development of the inmates of institutions 
for feeble-minded together with the growing appreciation of 
the need for permanent custodial care has given rise to the 
colony plan. Dr. Kerlin was among the first to advance this 
economical means of providing for custodial cases. The 
method was first reported on at the National Conference of 
1891 by Dr. Fish who told of the farm colony started three 
years before and developed as a branch of the Illinios institu- 
tion at Lincoln. One of the earliest colonies to be worked out 
on an elaborate scale and the largest one in American today is 
the Templeton Colony, a branch of the institution at Waverly, 
Massachusetts. This excellent colony was planned by Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald in 1896 and opened three years later. 
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Many of the state institutions have farm colonies of one 
sort or another under their direction. Virginia has recently 
passed a law creating a colony for colored feeble-minded people. 
It is likely that the colony method of caring for feeble-minded 
persons will show great development in the next twenty years. 
The economy of providing for morons and imbeciles by this 
method is obvious, for their care and support is combined with 
the cultivation of land and sometimes even waste land is re- 
claimed and made productive. 





Announcements 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
of the Association members and their friends 
will be held on Wednesday, June eighth 





Courses for teachers interested in work with subnormals, 
will be given this summer at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Eastern Pennsylvania and at the State Teachers 
College of California, Western Pennsylvania. 
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Barnaby Among His Friends 


A SUGGESTION 


“Well, it’s about time for my birthday again, and I thought 
I’d come over and help you out a bit because I know you always 
want to give me something. You know that watch I had Christ- 
mas? Well, that lasted me clean up to now. (May 10) I 
guess if you give me another I can make it do ’till Christmas 
again.” This was the honest comment of Barnaby at the ap- 
proach of his fiftieth birthday and his thirty-sixth anniversary 
at the Training School. 


One might conclude that Barnaby’s timepieces had had 
rather hazardous existences. We should say, perhaps, too 
friendly existences, for to travel constantly with an eight year 
old boy, of any size, does offer many vicissitudes. Especially 
since keeping time is of minor importance in its daily routine. 
Even though Barnaby has joyfully taken into his care and keep- 
ing many a shining specimen as the Christmases and birthdays 
have sped by, he is always confident that “this here last one, is 
goin’ to be a good one.” And so we hope as he passes his Golden 
Milestone, that he will not have “suggested” in vain. —H.H. 


A Bit oF LIFE HISTORY 


We only know that Barnaby’s mother couldn’t support all 
of the children when his father died so she found a home for 
Barnaby in a children’s asylum and for a time tried to pay 
for his board but soon her visits became less frequent and finally 
she disappeared altogether. So Barnaby lived on through a 
happy childhood until he was fourteen. During this time he 
had six years of public school. He learned the alphabet, could 
count to one hundred, read a few simple words and do very 
simple number problems. The directors of the asylum then 
decided that a permanent home must be found for Barnaby 
and arrangements were made for him to be transferred to the 
Training School. 


With him came the record that he was sly and not always 
truthful. He had poor memory and attention, did some house- 


* These brief glimpses have been written by several of Barnaby’s best institution friends. 
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work very indifferently. This record did show to his credit, 
however, that he was affectionate, fond of children and animals, 
liked games and was generally obedient. His records soon 
after coming to the Training School, show that he was becom- 
ing interested in the life here and was a good worker, always 
willing and cheerful, although he had never been especially 
tidy in appearance. He became interested in animals and has 
always had pets—rabbits and chickens. At one time he took 
care of a small zoo which we had for the children. He has 
played the base drum in the band for many years. He was 
a good dairy boy. Probably one of the most outstanding 
things has been his love for little children and his desire to 
do things for them. He has always received especially good 
reports from the supervisor of the farm. He is active and 
cuick about his work . 

Just recently he said when asked if he was happy, “Here 
is where I live and I like it, so why not be happy. Might as 
well. Wouldn’t do me no good not to be, soI am.” This, we 
believe has been Barnaby’s attitude through all these many 
years. —H. H. 


MENTAL ALERTNESS 


Deborah Kallikak, once remarked, “Professor Henry God- 
dard—he’s the one what made me famous.” Barnaby has no 
claim to fame. Where Deborah danced in the spotlight, Barn- 
aby played his role in the backstage. Both were on the same 
program: A digested account of his life, like that of Deborah, 
is in the archives of psychological history by virtue of inclu- 
sion in Goddard’s famous book on the Feeble-minded: Causes 
and Consequences. Case No. 313. View his pictures, full face 
and profile. Note the jaunty cap, the youthful face, the ag- 
gressive yet debonair appearance. Face and dress character- 
istics have changed and attitudes have been molded by the 
years. Today, Barnaby typifies congenial, middle-aged respect- 
ability. But whither intelligence? Has it improved? Has 
it retrogressed? Many feeble-minded children do not grow in 
intelligence after their teens—a case in point is that of Barnaby. 
Since his admission to the Training School, at the age of 14, 
Barnaby’s intelligence level has been, psychologically speaking, 
static. Goddard classified him as one with a mental age of nine 
years and psychologists after Goddard have repeatedly come to 
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the same general conclusion. Barnaby obtains a mental age of 
only eight years on tests involving verbal responses. Like 
most emotionally stable feeble-minded children he performs 
appreciably better on formboard and mechanical ingenuity 
tests—obtaining on such tests a mental age of ten years. But 
in spite of relatively low scores Barnaby capitalizes his intelli- 
gence! Numerous evaluations of social competence and matur- 
ity reveal that he functions either at or slightly above his level 
of intelligence—never below. 

Psychologists can rather precisely measure the “level of 
intelligence” but no techniques have yet been found adequate 
for the quantification of “mental alertness,” a quality which in- 
dicates the activity of the intelligence. And mental alertness 
is often the decisive factor in mental and personality integra- 
tion.. Fortunately, Barnaby has not, nor does it seem likely 
that he soon will, show mental deterioration. With his pleas- 
antly extroverted personality, Barnaby seems destined to con- 
tinue to profit for years to come from the exuberance of his 
own mental health, very much to the delight of his associates. 

—A. J. M. 


BARNABY THE VENERABLE 


Of course, Barnaby wouldn’t be around the cottage at 6:30 
a.m. As soon as the rising bell had sounded, maybe sooner. 
he was up and out. An easy motion was all it required to don 
those roomy coveralls and big parrot-toed shoes. Two hundred 
pounds rocked down the stairs, slipping off the edge of each 
step and coasting on the banister. He saunters off, hands buldg- 
ing his pockets to their limits. Momentarily he stops to toe 
a stone out of the walk and sail it toward the water tank. 
Headed for the grove he circles its outer edges, eyes up a few 
trees and cuts off toward the horsebarn. He chuckles as he 
‘goes. “Talking to himself” you say. What’s wrong with a 
fellow thinkin’ out loud? He makes the circuit of the farm, 
surveying each plot with all the lordly scrutiny of a feudal 
baron. 

Breakfast bell might find him in the far orchard or at a 
poultry pen. Quickly he heads for the dining room, taking a 
shortcut. The dew on the tall grass has soaked his trousers. 
He has it pretty well timed. You may think that he is ignoring 
those groups of little fellows filing in to breakfast. Wait until 
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their first beckon or glance recognizes him—he will be right 
among them. This apparently incidental contact will send 
Barnaby on many a quest. His big brother companionship to 
them is part of his well-living. To be sure, their requests do 
not fall on a deaf ear, although he makes no apparent ac- 
knowledgment of them. Every one registers and his beaten trail 
during the day will be guided with their fulfillment in mind. 

Barnaby pretty well knows the ropes. No one questions 
his presence nor his actions. If, after his visit to a workshop, 
a small material has been appropriated, he is not approached. 
It will become a more complete answer to a request in happiness 
and practical enjoyment and usefulness to some child than it 
could possibly through normal channels. 

His first duties are in the cottage and he sees that his 
shared portion of chores are accomplished in first-class style. 
He chides his cottage mates who may at times possess less 
pride than he in their cottage home. His dutifulness and sin- 
cerity are respected for their singular value as the personality 
of Barnaby and as the challenge that they are to the other 
boys, both old and young. He works as in partnership with 
every endeavor and as a faithful comrade of every associate. 


THE DEVOTED BARNABY 


Barnaby, now about fifty years old, is a large, stockily 
built man with great physical strength but mentally, of course, 
still a child. As far as appearance goes he would make a 
grand bodyguard for a gangster but appearances are deceiving 
for he is the best pal and devoted friend of my two little chil- 
dren, “the girl” six and “the boy” three. It has seemed to 
me since I have known the children at the Training School, 
particularly those who have lived here for some years, that 
they possess a loyalty and devotion not even comprehensible 
to most normal people with their varied lives and interests. It 
is such loyalty and devotion that Barnaby has shown for us 
since he adopted my children and me as his special charges. 

“The girl” was about a year old when Barnaby began 
coming to our cottage, and try as we may we have never been 
able to solve the puzzle of just when and how he adopted us. 
I think it was summertime and he came voluteering help in the 
gardens. Very gradually and so subtly we never knew how it 
happened he instituted himself as chief gardener, child’s nurse 
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and majordomo of the whole establishment, until I wondered 
just where my authority ended and his began. It didn’t mat. 
ter, anyway. 

By far the most important of his interests here have been 
the children. “The girl” his first love, from which he has 
never wavered, has been “some girl’ for five years and how 
fortunate that our—and Barnaby’s—second baby was a boy for 
he has been “some boy.” He growls at them and scolds when 
they climb all over him and tease him to do things for them 
but he’ll pull them in the wagon or ride them pick-a-back for 
hours at a time. If they so much as stumble he is there to 
pick them up and dust off the bumps even while he chides them 
for being so clumsy. And the children adore him. 


When “the girl” had chicken-pox last summer, Barnaby, 
who couldn’t come in the house, came every evening and after 
handing a bunch of wild flowers to me, for her, would take 
his stand under her window, call “hello” and then just stay 
there for about a half an hour. Then, satisfied that all was 
well he would trudge on back to his cottage. He brings her 
flowers all summer, whether she is well or ill and I made the 
mistake the first time of thinking they were for myself but he 
soon straightened me out on that point and I haven’t erred 
since. 


As for “the boy,” there his devotion knows no bounds. He 
wasn’t really interested in him until he began to toddle around, 
but since he first clung to Barnaby’s big finger to take a few 
faltering steps he has been literally and figuratively at the 
baby’s feet. Nothing that “the boy” wants is too much trouble, 
no baby demand too small or too great and he defends him in 
all he does. It wasn’t so long ago that “the boy” who is by 
no means a paragon of virtue, not wanting to go to bed at 
that particular moment allowed his small temper to become a 
tantrum which merited some prompt action from his mother. 
From the kitchen below came Barnaby’s disapproving voice, 
“Go easy on the little fellow—can’t you see he’s tired?” 

His devotion is endless but it is returned by the children 
in good measure and that is all that he desires. They have 
given him a real and lively interest in life and all it can mean 
to him. I am happy that they can grow up knowing the loyalty 
and love of a person who, though feeble-minded, could give 
lessons to most of us in “the understanding heart.” —A. J. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 


CHAPTER XV 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


At Four Mile Colony Psychology and Social Service have 
gone hand in hand. Almost every boy knows that psychology 
is the study of the mind, and that social service means men and 
women helping each other. The conditions that made our 
Colony were explained in earlier chapters—conditions in which 
mankind indeed needed some help from his neighbor. Do you 
remember the Binet-Simon mental tests brought over from 
France by Dr. Henry H. Goddard? Miss Kite’s study of the 
Pineys? Professor Johnstone’s dream of a happy useful home 
for men whose bodies were strong, but whose minds needed 
care and teaching? And when that home took shape, through 
sunshine and shadow, gayety and trouble, the study of the 
mind went on with great thoroughness. The happy relation- 
ship of man with man was at the bottom of it all. 

From the time Mrs. Macomber had her first Sunday School 
here, over twenty years ago, and invited all the little neighbor 
children; from the first Christmas here when they were fright- 
ened at Santa Claus, yet were at the party early, after having 
walked over two miles in the snow with their bare feet on the 
ground, their shoes having no soles,—from these first days to 
now, the Colony has loved its neighbors, though it would be 
hard to say who loved first, the Colony or the neighbors. In- 
dividuals and groups, all were helpful in the early days. More 
presents were given than can ever be remembered, such as 
clothing, plants, trees, blankets, building materials. The Board 
of Lady Visitors made Christmas merry with gifts. Many of 
the early supervisors spent their own money in the Colony wel- 
fare work—as indeed they do today. . 

They knew their neighbors. Miss Margaret Haines, one 
of the first members of this board, was driving through the 
Pines one day, and when she came to a house the woman met 
her saying, “I knowed you was comin’ through—the cock was 
crowin’ in the doorway this morning. ... Have I been to 


* This is the thirteenth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life 
history of the Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These storics are being told in 
a simple manner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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Philadelphia? No! That place is too small for me; I been free 
footin’ it around the woods.” 

Then there was the time when Chippy Robinson’s house 
burned down. (You know Chippy’s Spring very well. From 
here there is a stream running through the fields, past the pig. 
gery. Much of it is now hidden by grasses and bushes.) 
Chippy’s wife was notably plump. All her possessions were 
burned in the house, and her garments were wet after the ex- 
citement of fire-fighting. When she arrived at the Colony for 
shelter, what was to be done to find clothes for her? Miss 
Jennie Riley, the matron then, was a small person, but she 
doubtfully offered a dress for Mrs. Chippy. When this lady’s 
nerves were being quieted after the tragedy, she was attended 
as a sick person, her clothing being removed—dress after dress, 
like the Chinese or the Eskimos—and when all the garments 
were off, she was a wee person, Miss Riley’s dress was too big 
for her. 


From earliest days neighborhood people have come in for 
aid: burns from forest fires; injuries from axes, farm imple- 
ments, and guns; illness; but goodness knows what Joe Gifford 
had in his mind when one night he tried to drive his horse and 
buggy up on the porch of Laurel Cottage (now the Trading 
Post). The state building across the highway was then his 
farm house. 


In the old Diary for February 22, 1915, some one writes: 
“Mrs. Macomber went to see Gifford’s sick baby again. Several 
children of the neighborhood called to exchange books that they 
had read, for others.” And again on March 1: “John Jannone 
came after medicine for himself, father, and sister.” (The 
Jannone farmhouse is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Gray.) 

Thus it was that the boys’ spirit of community help was 
fostered. In the winter of 1934 a woman in the back woods 
was so dangerously ill that if she did not get medical aid at once 
she would die. The snow was so deep that neither man nor 
horse nor car could penetrate it. Our boys fell to with might 
and main, and shoveled a path all the way in to her home, 
so that she could be carried out, and taken to a hospital; and 
her life was saved. 

The music of the boys’ Band, Glee Club, and Orchestra has 
made many occasions merry, from a church supper nearby, 
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to broadcasting at a big radio station in a large city. They 
do this without pay, though often they receive presents. 


Visitors have always been more than welcome. The boys 
are proud to receive and entertain them, from the caller who 
just drops in while passing by, to civic, political, welfare, scien- 
tific, and college groups. 

Of course, our first need of a psychologist has been for the 
boys themselves. When they first come they must be “measured” 
and studied, so that they may be placed in a cottage where their 
companions will be most congenial, or in work that they like 
best, or in the grade in school where they can make the most 
progress. Then they must be watched over with great care, 
to see that no mistakes have been made, and that things are 
going as they should. 


The first important study made of our boys from a psy- 
chological standpoint was in August 1923, when Commissioner 
Ellis decided we needed a survey,—a looking-over and a sum- 
ming-up. The examiners who came were: Mr. J. D. Jackson, 
psychologist from Trenton; Mr. Robert M. Beechley, later as- 
sistant superintendent of the Training School at Totowa; Mr. 
G. M. Willson, now superintendent of the State Training School. 
at Lander, Wyoming; Miss Mary C. Atkinson, psychologist in 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies, and Dr. L. N. 
Yepsen, now director of the Division of Classification and Ed- 
ucation in the Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


The result of this investigation was the appointment of a 
visiting psychologist, Miss Dorothy M. Bassett, of the State 
School at Vineland, who was assisted by Miss Lucile D. Moore. 
But the Colony population was growing. Too many boys for 
just visiting psychologists; so in October 1929, Dr. Frederick 
L. Bixby arrived, the first resident psychologist. Two months 
later he was succeeded by Dr. Kenneth B. White. Two years 
later Dr. Dwight W. Miles arrived, who remained with us three 
years. Dr. G. Garton Needham came next. Then our present 
resident psychologist, Dr. Samuel Cummings. 


Teachers and students from many universities and branches 
of social service have visited us from the beginning, when in 
the summer of 1914 a group of forty came to see the little new 
Colony. They later came from many states, and from other 
countries. During the World War, in the fall of 1917, the Army 
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Department of Psychology at Camp Dix sent officers to study 
here, that their methods of judging soldiers as to fitness for 
service might be improved. 

Our boys have never minded being objects of study. At 
clinics they get dressed up in their best suits, and answer 
questions gladly. It is something of a lark. But of course 
much of the study is just with records—figures that nobody 
but scientists ever want to bother with. 


Many welfare agencies throughout the State bring boys 
here for examination, to see why certain things have been go. 
ing wrong, and what is best to do about it. 

We believe that religion belongs in this chapter on Psy- 
chology and Social Service, because it is in spiritual things that 
boys often find guidance and happiness. There has always been 
Sunday School at the Colony, and often special services con- 
ducted by ministers of different faiths. The most regular re- 
ligious training, outside our weekly Sunday School, is that given 
by the Episcopal Church, led by the Reverend Samuel G. Wells, 
of Trenton. Through his efforts, and some Episcopalian em- 
ployes of the Colony, a little chapel was established. At one 
time it occupied a room in Myrtle, and now is in the basement 
of Pyxie II. Once a year the Bishop comes for confirmation, 
and Canon Wells officiates at baptisms, communion, etc. “The 
Four Mile Sign Post” has its “Sky Pilot” column, where boys 
express their religious thoughts, and outside contributors write 
helpful articles. 


(This chapter will be continued in the June Bulletin) 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


We have a pet squirrel at Branson. Joe found him and 
gave him to Mr. Thomas. We crack nuts for him and feed 
him bread and milk. He likes to curl up and go to sleep in 
somebody’s pocket. —J. C. 


Two “doggie” roasts were held in our own grove next to 
the ballfield. They were for the club boys and three different 
clubs went to each party. —J.C. 


We had a very nice entertainment the 4th of May. It 
was given by Mrs. McCarthy and her girls and a few of the 
smaller boys took part. The dances and drills were well done 
and the costumes which they wore were very pretty. I under- 
stand that every child in her class took part. —W. L. 


On the 11th of May we had a very fine entertainment given 
by Mr. Kelly and his band boys. The band selections were 
very nicely played. Everybody enjoyed the monologues and 
sketches. —W, L. 


* The News Sheet this month was entirely prepared by the children. 
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The DeMott boys were having a grand time Saturday. Some 
of the boys were flying kites with the Mills boys and others 
were working in their little flower gardens. Mr. Holden was 
helping them to plant the seeds. —R. B, 


The Scout troop is beginning to get its equipment. We 
have our troop flag and patrol flags. They certainly are pretty 
to see displayed and on parade. We should be real proud of 
having them so soon. John and Paul purchased their complete 
uniforms and wore them for the first time Friday night. Al] 
the boys examined them and wished they had theirs, too, and 
hoped it wouldn’t be too long before they do. —E. §. 


Mr. Aker says that he has 150 turkeys that are waiting 
for Thanksgiving. He also has 5000 chicks this year and gets 
over 700 eggs a day. That is a busy department and fine work 
for the boys. —T. D. 


We don’t know how good a baseball team we are going to 
have this year, but we do know we have a lot of games sched- 
uled and that there will be a lot of other teams playing on our 


field. Our team is in the city league and we have 28 games 
to play. Our first was Monday night and we lost to Victory 
Studio, 20 to 9. John S. pitched the whole game. —4J. K. 


Four cottages were treated to birthday and special parties 
this week. Donald E. was host to the Robison boys while 
Brown and Fred saw that the Cattell B boys were taken care 
of. Eddie made it possible for the Mills boys to have a party 
Friday and David was generous enough to have a treat in Baker 
cottage. 


The Babbitt Boys’ Clubs, the seniors and the juniors, held 
their weekly meeting last Saturday morning. We made plans 
for our gardens. The garden this year is to be in Mr. and Mrs. 
Hochstuhl’s plot. It is a nice big garden, part of which will 
be used by the seniors and part by the juniors. The juniors 
have plants started in pots. They are growing nicely. Eddie 
K, chairman of the senior boys’ garden committee, has sent a- 
way for a selection of plants, some of which he will use in the 
senior gardens. We all hope we have as nice a garden this 
year as we had last. —B. B. 








